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A year ago, at the meeting of The American 
Philological Association, it was voted to continue 
the Commission on College Entrance Requirements 
for the discussion of such new problems as might 
come up in connection with the report then presented. 
During the year the response of the Colleges and 
the Universities to the recommendations of the 
Commission has been unexpectedly gratifying. At 
the recent meeting of the American Philological 
Association at Providence, the Commission took 
into consideration the new questions that had been 
submitted, and after some discussion came to the 
conclusion that these questions were hardly of 
sufficient importance to justify formal action at 
this time, and that, inasmuch as the general ac- 
ceptance of the recommendations gave assurance 
of that uniformity in the requirements which had 
been the chief object sought in the creation of the 
Commission, it had no reason for further exist- 
ence. The Commission, accordingly, regarding its 
labors as completed, dissolved. 

Among the movements in recent years that have 
been of importance for classical teaching the report 
of this Commission ranks high, and it deserves the 
thanks of all serious teachers of Latin. 



Two quotations from recent numbers of the Na- 
tion, bearing dates of December 29, 1910 and Jan- 
uary 12, 191 1, seem worthy of space here: 

Now that statistics have demonstrated the con- 
nection between high marks in college and success 
in life, one is prepared to meet with the further 
paradox that Greek is the best training in the world 
for a scientific career. Nothing short of this is the 
contention of a writer in The Classical Journal, who 
cites a Dartmouth professor's statement that the 
boys selected to assist in the science courses are 
almost uniformly those who offered Greek in prep- 
aration and no science; and that of an Amherst 
biologist who has found the same type of boy best 
equipped for work in his department. This is in- 
terpreted to mean that the Greek boy, before the 
end of his college days, has outstripped the science 
boy in his own field. All of this is in line with the 
privately expressed opinion of an eminent astrono- 
mer that Greek offers better training than science 
because it is generally better taught; scientists of 
first and even of second quality are apt to be too 
much engaged in research or otherwise to enter the 
classroom, whereas the best among the Hellenists 
devote themselves to teaching because there is noth- 
ing else for them to do with their talents. If there 
is here the suspicion of a fallacy, the argument itself 
is a sign of the times. An article in the Popular 



Science Monthly, attacking the classics, moreover, 
endeavors to reopen the battle of the books by as- 
serting the intellectual and artistic superiority of 
the moderns over the ancients. The return of the 
debate to the realm of literature is almost refresh- 
ing; civil strife among the books is even at its worst 
preferable to the more modern warfare between them 
on the one side and the allied frogs and mice of the 
science laboratories on the other. Indeed, the time 
seems almost ripe for some reactionary to startle 
the world with an argument that the study of the 
classics is good in itself. 



"The cause of the classics is equally the cause of 
the modern languages. The modern languages can- 
not flourish in an atmosphere where Latin and 
Greek are asphyxiated". Such, or something like 
them, were the words addressed to the Modern 
Language Association by that scholastic recluse, that 
narrow-minded pedant, that dry-as-dust, ignorant of 
the affairs of this progressive world, the Hon. 
Edward M. Shepard. And he actually went on to 
pronounce the study of the humanities to be the 
most effective bulwark against the disintegrating 
power of commercialism. It is not surprising that 
the assembled professors should assent to the latter 
proposition ; they have traditionally a sour-grapes at- 
titude toward money, of which, poor souls, they have 
so little. But the applause which greeted Mr. Shep- 
ard[s insistence on the essential interdependence of 
ancient and modern letters was neither perfunctory 
nor born of prejudice. It suggested that the teachers 
of the modern languages are more and more giving 
serious thought to the fate that hangs over divided 
houses. If this is the case, those who, with Mr. 
Shepard, believe in the high mission of the human- 
ities in modern life may well take heart. 

C. K. 

THE CLASSICS AND CITIZENSHIP l 

Whether classical literature is to retain its mer- 
ited position in the educational institutions of 
America is a question which concerns most vitally 
the intellectual life of this nation and upon the final 
disposition of which depends, to a very large de- 
gree, the character of American citizenship. 

The higher institutions of learning, perhaps, are 
to a degree responsible for the unpopularity of the 
Classics, since they dictate the exact terms upon 
which an applicant may enter college. Under such 
conditions the student gets only a few months with 
three or four different authors. And it is against 
this dictatorial attitude that the schools of our 
country should register protest. 

Ano ther reason, I believe, why the popularity of 
I What is printed here is but part of an address on this subject. 



